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each other; but the truth is, both were to blame. Pont-
chartrain was more than accused of delaying matters
from unwillingness; the other from powerlessness.

Great care "was taken that no movement should be
seen at Saint Germain. The affair, however, began in
time to get noised abroad. A prodigious quantity of
arms and clothing for the Scotch had been embarked;
the movements by sea and land became only too visible
upon the coast. At last, on Wednesday, the 6th of
March, the King of England set out from Saint Ger-
main. He was attended by the Duke of Perth, who
had been his sub-preceptor; by the two Hamiltons, by
Middleton, and a very few others. But his departure
had been postponed too long. At the moment when
all were ready to start, people learned with surprise that
the English fleet had appeared in sight, and was block-
ading Dunkerque. Our troops, who were already on
board ship, were at once landed. The King of Eng-
land cried out so loudly against this, and proposed so
eagerly that an attempt should be made to pass the
enemy at all risks, that a fleet was sent out to recon-
noitre the enemy, and the troops were re-embarked.
But then a fresh mischance happened. The Princess
of England had had the measles, and was barely grow-
ing convalescent at the time of the departure of the
King, her brother. She had been prevented from see-
ing him, lest he should be attacked by the same com-
plaint In spite of this precaution, however, it declared
itself upon him at Dunkerque, just as the troops were
re-embarked. He was in despair, and wished to be
wrapped up in blankets and carried on board. The
doctors said that it would kill him; and he was obliged